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kinds of ships from the earliest crude vessel to the most modern supertankers have had a disconcerting way of getting into trouble on the high seas and suddenly sinking. They sink for many reasons, often with all hands, far from shore.
The hulks may have landed in shallow water—which we will define as less than 200 metres—or perhaps they came to rest on the continental shelf, or even in the abyss. Each sunken ship is a neatly packaged collection of artifacts representing the culture of its time. Since these marine disasters have been going on steadily for 4,000 years, the accumulated record of the history of civilization is now spread for our choice on the floor of the sea.
Archaeological techniques for the examination of old ships in water less than 30 metres deep are well developed. But ship hulls in such shallow graves have been largely destroyed by wave action, sand abrasion, chemical changes, marine borers and divers. The destruction has usually been so complete we have come to think of shallow water wrecks as mounds of amphoras, piles of ballast stones, and scattered cannon. Only beneath the mud or sand does one find wood in the form of bottom ribs and planking. Often the associated artifacts have been scattered around over half a kilometre and buried deep in the sand by great waves over hundreds of years.
These shallow wrecks have encouraged us by providing much information; they also urge us on by raising questions about the parts that are missing and holding out hope that we can find better preserved examples.
There may be many ancient wooden ships in reasonably good condition
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lying  on the   deep-sea  floor  of the Mediterranean.
The weather in the Mediterranean is known for sudden violent change, and the old ships could not respond rapidly nor sail into wind very well. In the Aegean, the early mariners feared the "meltem", a northerly afternoon gale, known in the Adriatic as the "bora", which brings winds of 60 mph and more. It would be very easy for a ship to be blown offshore and sunk in a sudden squall.
The ancient ships were generally small (less than 40 metres long) and made of wooden planks held edge to edge. If the planks came apart, the weight of cargo and ballast would take a ship down in a few minutes. Many vessels were not completely decked and in heavy weather they could take water over the sides and quickly founder or capsize.
Pirates were the scourge of shipping for many centuries: they doubtless sank many of the vessels they caught. Fire was also a frequent cause of loss —coals would fall from a galley stove as the ship pitched, or a carelessly held torch would start a blaze. Warships, subject to all these hazards, also had a chance of being rammed in battle or scuttled after capture.
What happened to the ships that sank in water deeper than 200 metres? They must have settled rapidly to the bottom (the velocity depending on the weight) where they landed upright (because of the drag of the masts and rigging) on a sea floor made of mud, ooze or fine sand. Probably the impact would not be very damaging to a hull. Once on the bottom the hull is protected from'most of the things that would destroy it in shallow water.
In water over 200 metres deep, wave action at the bottom Is virtually nil. In most places the current is of low velocity, not capable of rearranging the bottom materials. It is dark at those depths, and photosynthesis, required to sustain plant growth, is not possible, The temperature is near-freezing so that chemical reactions proceed very slowly. And of course man, until now, has not been able to reach these depths and disturb the site. Deep water is a perfect place for old ship storage—almost.
The largest unknown in this consideration of whether old wooden wrecks survive in deep water is the question of whether marine borers consume them. The evidence is not clear and the answer is—perhaps.
If, for example, the ship was badly infected with shipworm when it sank, these creatures may have survived the increased pressure and finished their work. But teredos (shipworms) do not ordinarily live at depths as great as 200 metres. The most likely destruction will have been caused by a borer clam, xylophaga, which attacks wood down to 2,000 metres. Since samples of very old wood have been found on the deep sea bottom, these creatures are not universal and we are left with hope. Or perhaps there are other, unknown, biological attackers.
Variations in the survival of wood are probably caused by differences In salinity, oxygen, nutrients, metallic ions, currents, or just accident. In the reducing environment that exists in some marine depressions and in the Black Sea, one would expect wood on the sea bottom to survive very well.
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F the ship survives the borers, will it soon be covered with ' sediment? In deep water the sea dust usually accumulates very slowly. The mid-ocean sedimentation rate Is as little as one or two millimetres per thousand years; in the central basins of the Mediterranean it is about 10 cm. per thousand years. In intermediate depths (200 to 2,000 m), except near large river discharges, an average might be 20 cm. per thousand years. Thus, in such depths, the general outline of even a very old ship will not be greatly changed by that blanket of sediment.
The net effect of the above arguments is that there is good reason to believe that somewhere on the deep sea floor wooden ships are well preserved for very long periods of time. Certainly they are in better condition than those found in shallow water.
Wrecks in shallow water have generally been found accldently by sponge divers, fishing boats, or sports divers. But to locate vessels sunk in